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There are research-based principles and practices that can be found 

in reading intervention research and applied in the middle grades to 
improve student outcomes. School leaders and teachers of all disciplines 
can consider using these strategies to provide effective reading instruction 
school-wide, as well as more intensive interventions for those students 


who struggle to learn to read and perform below grade level, including 


students who are English language learners (ELLs). 
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by promoting research-based tools, practices, and solutions and to drive 
the development of policies that lead to better student outcomes. Middle 
School Matters has two primary elements that will help us achieve these 
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for middle grade reform initiatives, school districts, and middle school 
campuses so they can drive research into their work and 2) Promote 
middle grades reform through an alliance with individuals who influence 


decisions made for/in middle grades. 
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recognizes every teacher is a reading teacher because reading is integral 
across subject areas. This paper provides several recommendations for 
supporting middle grade students in achieving success. School leaders 
can reflect on the instructional practices currently utilized at their middle 
schools in comparison to the research-based practices described. This 
reflection may help leaders identify ways to improve instruction and 


student support structures to increase the success of all students. 


How Reading Instruction and Reading Interventions Can Improve Student Outcomes 


How can we establish school-wide practices for enhancing reading for understanding within content area instruction? 


School leaders should promote the idea that providing appropriate and adequate reading instruction for middle grade students is 
the responsibility of all content area teachers, including those who teach English language arts, science, social studies, and math. 
Content area teachers have available several instructional practices that enhance reading comprehension without detracting from 
content instruction. One such practice is for teachers to identify high priority and/or high utility vocabulary words, provide explicit 
instruction of these words, and continually reinforce the mastery of the words through repeated exposures and multiple opportunities 
for practice. Teachers can use vocabulary maps that use the key word, show pictures of it, provide words that relate to the key 
word along with a studentfriendly definition of it, and give examples of how the word can be used in context. It is also effective to 
teach key words through the use of mnemonic word associations or within the context of a structured discussion where students are 
expected to use the key words in their written and oral arguments. 


By the time they reach the middle grades, however, students often have serious deficits in their vocabulary that cannot be 
remediated solely through individual word learning. Students also need to develop strategies that enable them to independently 
determine the meaning of unfamiliar words they encounter. Students can be taught to recognize the component morphemes 
(prefixes, roots, and suffixes) and how these contribute to the meaning of words. In this way students can learn to break words down 
into their constituent parts and infer meaning. 
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How Reading Instruction and Reading Interventions Can Improve Student Outcomes 


Another effective school-wide instructional practice is to have students ask questions while they are reading or when listening to the 
teacher read. The practice of asking selfgenerated questions requires students to be actively engaged in text, making it more likely 
they will understand and remember what was read. Teachers can prompt support students in developing their own questions by 
providing them with sample question stems: 


- How did what happened at the end differ from 2 

- How would you compare and 2 
- What do you think would happen if 2 

- Why do you think the author 2 


How can teachers activate and build appropriate background knowledge to help students understand text content better? 


Research suggests that background knowledge is second only to vocabulary in enhancing reading comprehension outcomes with 
secondary readers. By asking students to take a position on an important issue in the text, teachers can require students to consider 
whether text-based evidence is available to support that position. This technique requires that students identify related background 
knowledge in their memories, link the background knowledge to their statements, and provide adequate justification for their 
responses. Teachers can also prompt students with an anticipatory statement based on key concepts from upcoming text and ask 
students to look for evidence as they read fo support or refute the statement. In particular, activating students’ thinking about key 
concepts prior to reading helps ELls and students with learning disabilities focus on what is most important in the text. 


How can teachers better help students use comprehension strategies while grappling with complex text? 


Too often, adolescents move through text unaware that their comprehension has faltered. Teaching students to be more strategic 
in their reading increases comprehension while enabling them to better recognize when comprehension has broken down so that 
they can more successfully get themselves back on track. Content area teachers can instruct students to generate different levels of 
questions as they read to help them think about how key information is being communicated and how this information progresses 
across multiple paragraphs of text. Level 1 questions are the most literal, based on factual information located within a single area 
of the text, while Level 2 questions combine information found in two or more parts of the text. Level 3 questions are inferential, 
relating information in the text to something the reader has experienced or learned previously. 


Content area teachers can also instruct students to generate main idea statements at regular intervals while reading text. An 
efficient method to help students recognize main idea is to ask them to identify the key “who” or “what” that is the focus in a given 
paragraph, and then to determine what was the most important information provided about that key who or what. Once students 
are able to identify this crucial information, teachers can ask that students succinctly state it in a single sentence representing the 
main idea of the text. 


How can we provide effective intensive reading interventions for students with reading problems? 


Ideally, students enter the middle grades able to read grade-level text with comprehension; however, in reality this is often not the 
case. For students with demonstrated reading difficulties, providing interventions in the middle grades that directly address their 
vocabulary, comprehension, and word-reading challenges results in significant improvements in reading. Included in this group are 
ELLs whose difficulties go beyond what can be attributed to language proficiency levels. 
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Students who are two or more grade levels behind in reading need to be identified and then provided approximately 50 minutes 
per day of supplemental reading instruction, delivered by a trained professional. Through a diagnostic assessment, the reading 
instructor needs to determine whether the student's reading comprehension difficulties are related to (a) word reading problems 
(e.g., decoding unknown words); (b) word meaning problems (e.g., vocabulary); (c} insufficient background knowledge; (d) 
unusually slow text reading (e.g., fluency); and/or (e) inadequate use of reading comprehension strategies. Instruction should be 
based on student needs identified through this diagnostic assessment. 


How can teachers more effectively organize students into collaborative groups for reading tasks? 


Well-structured collaborative groups can be an effective means for enhancing student involvement and learning. Collaborative 
groups should be designed to promote both individual and group accountability and can be used across all disciplines, including 
English language arts, science, social studies, and math. Research suggests that the use of collaborative grouping two or more times 
per week improves reading comprehension. 


An example of a collaborative group activity that provides opportunities to practice reading comprehension is Collaborative 
Strategic Reading (CSR). Comprehension strategies in CSR include previewing text prior to reading, monitoring comprehension 
while reading by identifying challenging words or concepts, generating the main idea in your own words as you read, and 
summarizing key ideas after reading. Once students are independently proficient at each of the four comprehension strategies, they 
move into peer-led groups to practice these same strategies. 


It is no small task to place students into well-functioning groups, and it requires thoughtful teacher planning. Groups for CSR should 
be heterogeneous and include approximately four students, one of whom can serve as a group leader. It is important that teachers 
assign students specific roles within a group and provide explicit instruction to teach students how to perform these roles. Group 
roles can and should be rotated periodically, with all group members eventually performing the task of every role. It is crucial that 
ELLs and students with learning disabilities be full participants and not relegated to an easier role every time. 


SUMMARY 

Extensive research and numerous syntheses have been conducted in the areas of reading instruction and intervention for middle 
grade students with reading difficulties. This question-and-answer segment provides information from extant research for improving 
reading achievement for all students as well as those who are experiencing reading difficulties. Providing opportunities for students 
to read and practice these comprehension strategies in every subject every day will enhance the development of the reading skills 
they need to become better readers and more accomplished students. 


Middle School Matters worked with Dr. Vaughn and other research experts to find principles and practices supported by the best 
available research evidence to assist schools in reaching their goals. Areas of research have been compiled in a user-friendly 
Middle School Matters Field Guide (www.middleschoolinstitute.org) to walk school personnel through an assessment of what they 
are currently doing and whether this current practice is aligned with what research has shown to be effective. Through this iterative 
process of data collection and reflection, school personnel are able to develop a plan of action for realizing positive change within 
their school. 
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